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[Concluded from pace 

So that the true church government being in 

the Spirit, and over the conscience as in the sight 

of God, the great care must be to keep it within 

its bounds, that nothine else govern but the 

Spirit, and that the government be extended 
only unto that which is to be governed. 


First, Care must be had that nothing govern | 
in the church of Christ, but the spirit of Christ ; | 


that nothing else teach; nothing else exhort ; 
nothing else admonish and reprove ; nothing else 
eut off and cast out. Every minister in the 
church is to watch over his own spirit, that it 


intrude not into the work of God, that it take, 
not upon it to be the teacher, the exhorter, the | 


reprover, &c. And every member is to wait in 
the measure of the Spirit which he hath received, 
to feel the goings forth of the Spirit in him who 
teacheth and governeth; and so to subject not 
to man, but to the Lord; to receive from the 
Lord, to obey the Lord. Not to know any min- 
ister according to the flesh, but to receive and 
submit to what comes from the Spirit in the 


Spirit. Not to know Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, | 
Paul may | 


but the Spirit ministering in them. 
err, Apollos may err, Peter may err (and did err, 
when he compelled the Gentiles to live as the 
Jews, Gal. ii. 14, for which Paul withstood him 
to the face, ver. 11,) and Barnabas also did err, 
ver. 13. But the Spirit cannot err; and he that 
keeps to the measure of the Spirit in himself, 
cannot let in any of their errors, if they should 
err, but is preserved. For the least measure of 
the Spirit is true, and gives true judgment ; but 
he that receiveth ever so great a measure of the 
Spirit, yet if he keep not low therein, but lifteth 
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up himself because thereof above his brethren, 
| may easily err himself, and draw aside others 
| into his error. 

Secondly, Care must be had that the con- 
| science be kept tender, that nothing be received, 
| but according to the light in the conscience. The 
| conscience is the seat of faith; and if it be not 
kept close to the light which God lighteth there, 
faith is soon made shipwreck of. Christianity 
is begun in the Spirit, which keepeth out the 
fleshly part, with all its fleshly wisdom and rea- 
| sonings about spiritual things ; and as the begin- 
| ning is in the anointing, so must the progress be. 
As the Spirit begins in the conscience, by con- 
| vincing that, by persuading that, by setting up 
his light there, and leading the soul by that light ; 
'so that light must still be eyed, and according 
| to its growth and manifestation in the conscience, 
so must the soul stand still, or go on. 

The great error of the ages of the apostacy 
hath been, to set up an outward order and uni- 
formity, and to make men’s consciences bend 
thereto, either by arguments of wisdom, or by 
force; but the property of the true church gov- 
ernment is to leave the conscience to its full 
liberty in the Lord, to preserve it single and en- 
tire for the Lord to exercise, and to seek unity in 
the light and in the Spirit, walking sweetly and 
harmoniously together in the midst of different 
practices. Yea, and he that hath faith, and can 
see beyond another, yet can have it to himself, 
and not disturb his brother with it, but can de- 
'scend and walk with him according to his mea- 
| sure ; and if his brother have any heavy burthen 
‘upon him, he can lend him his shoulder, and 
| bear part of his burthen with him. Oh! how 
sweet and lovely is it to see brethren dwell to- 
gether in unity, to see the true image of God 
raised in persons, and they knowing and loving 
one another in that image, and bearing with one 
another through love, and helping one another 
under their temptations and distresses of spirit, 
which every one must expect to meet with. 

If thou art a Christian indeed and in truth, 
preserve thy conscience pure and tender towards 
God; do not defile it with such religious prac- 
tices, duties, ordinances, &c., as thou dost not 
feel the Spirit leading thee into; for all such are 
idols, and exceedingly pollute thee. And be 
tender also of thy brother’s conscience, and be 
not an instrument to draw him into any thing 
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which the Lord leads him not into; 


but rejoice , 


"7 REVIEW. 


Object. 


But is not , uniformity 


lovely ? and 


if thou find in him simplicity of heart startling | doth not the apostle exhort C hristians to be of 


at any thing; for if he abide here faithful, 
cuide will in due season appear to him, and cle ‘ar | 
up his way before him; but if he be too hasty, | 
he may follow a wrong guide, and that 
will never lead him aright cowards the 
but entangle him further 


og uide | 
kingdom, | 
and further from it. 
Oh, how many have run from the Lord! How | 
many have first lost the guidance of his Spirit, | 
and then drowned their life in religious pertorm- | 
ances! How many have drunk of the cup of 
thenieotion from the life, at the hands of the 
fleshly wisdom! How many have filled their | 
spirit with New Testament idols and images! | 
How many have even hardened their hearts and | 
consciences by following the doctrines of men, | 
their imaginary meaning of Scriptures, and the 
imaginations and dreams of their own hearts ! 
Is it not time for men at length.to turn back to- | 
wards the Lord, to wait for the visitation and | 
light of his Spirit, from whom they have gone a 
whoring, and whom in all things they have 
grieved? And if ever any feel and enjoy the 
guidance of God’s Spirit, their conscience must 
be kept tender to it, and ready to hear and follow 
his voice, who speaks in spirit to that which is 
born of him, which infallibly knows his voice, 
and (being kept clear) cannot doubt concerning 
it. ‘My sheep hear my voice,” saith Christ ; 


they know it, and the voice of the strange spirit 


they know not so as to follow it, but turn from 
it, both in themselves and others. But that 
which i is not the sheep, but hath only got the 
sheep’s clothing, cries out, “ how sh: ili we know 
the voice of the Spirit ! ? We may be deceived.’ 
Nay ; that which it born of God, that which is 
the elect of God, cannot be deceived. Wait 
therefore for the birth of the Spirit, to which the 
Spirit is given for a guide, who infallibly guides 
it out of deceit. All deceivers are out of this 
birth, out of this Spirit; perhaps in some birth 
or other framed from the letter, and living in the 
imitation of some practices and ordinances from 
the letter (under which cover they lie in wait to| 
deceive.) but strangers to the life and power, and 
to that wisdom which begets and bears to God. 
Thus the Jews erred, and deceived their prose- 
lytes before the coming of Christ; thus the 
Christians (in name) have generally erred all | 
along the apostacy ; and, indeed, for the gene- 
rality, have not been true Christians, but only a 
persecuted remnant amongst them, whose life 
hath been nourished and preserved, not by doc- 
trines and observations which they have been 
taught by the precepts of men, nor by the know- 
ledge which they themselves have gathered, but 
by a little bread daily handed to them from the 
Father of mercies out of the wilderness ; that was 
the thing which nourished their souls up to God, 
though many of them knew not distinctly what 
it was that nourished them, nor how they came 
by it. 





his | 


one mind? and were it not a sweet thing if we 
were all of one heart and one way? 

Answer. Yea, uniformity is very lovely ; and 
to be desired and waited for, as the Spirit of the 
Lord, which is one, leads and draws into one 
But for the fleshly part (the wise reasoning part 
in man) by fleshly ways and means to strive to 
bring about fleshly uniformity, which ensnares 
and overbears the tender conscience, this is not 
lovely, nor spiritual, nor Christian. And th 
apostle who exhorts Christians to one mind, yet 
doth not bid them force one another into one 
mind, but walk together sweetly so far as they 
had attained ; and wherein they were otherwise 
minded, God in his due time would reveal more 
to them, Philip. iii. 15, 16. He that hath, to 
him shall be given. And the intent and work 
of the ministry (with the several ministrations of 
it) is to bring into the unity, (Ephes. iv. 13,) as 
persons are able to follow; and not to force all 
men into one practice or way ; that is the way to 
destroy the faith and the true unity, and at best 
can introduce but a fleshly appearance of unity, 
in such a form of worship and godliness as eats 
out the power. And for being of one heart and 
one way, blessed be the Lord, this is in measure 
known and witnessed. The way is one—Christ 
the truth of God; and he that is in the faith, 
and in the obedience to that light which shines 
from his Spirit into the heart of every believer, 
hath a taste of the one heart and of the one way, 
and knoweth that no variety of practices, which 
is of God, can make a breach of the true unity. 
This is the one way, for every one to be subject 
to that light of C hrist’s Spirit which he hath re- 
ceived from Christ ; and every one keeping here, 
there is also one part kept in the midst of all the 
variety and diversity of practices. And the unity 
being thus kept, all will come into one outwardly 
also at length, as the light grows in every one, 
and as every one grows into the light; but this 
must be patiently waited for from the hand of 
God, (who hath the right way of effecting it, and 
who alone can do it,) and not harshly and cruelly 
attempted by the rough hand of man. 


GEORGE FOX IN PRAYER. 

After describing several excellent traits in 
George Fox’s character, Wm. Penn says: “ But 
above all he excelled in prayer. The inward- 
ness and weight of his spirit, the reverence and 
solemnity of ‘his address and behavi iour, and the 
fewness and fulness of his words, have often 
struck even strangers with admiration, as they 
used to reach others with consolation. The most 
awful, living, reverent frame I ever felt or be- 
held, T must say, was his, in prayer. And truly 
it was a testimony he lived nearer to the Lord 
than other men; for they that know him most, 


will see most reason to approach him with reve- 
rence and fear.’ 
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From the Annual Monitor for 1857. 
HENRIETTA WHATLEY. 










“T will bring the blind by a way that they knew 
not; I will lead them in paths that they have not 
known ; I will make darkness light before them, and 
crooked things straight. These things will Ido unto 
them, and not forsake them.”—Isa. xlii. 16. 


From early life to a good old age this promise | 
was remarkably fulfilled in the experience of 
Henrietta Whatley. She had no birthright in 
our religious Society, and the history of her early 
life, the cireumstances of her convincement, and 
her subsequent career, as narrated by herself, 
possess points of peculiar interest and instruction, 
not unsuitable, it is thought, to be preserved 
among the biographical re cords of the Annual 
Monitor. 

The seriously thoughtful reader, to whom it 


































< has been given to see that the Gospel of Christ 
f applied under the power of the Holy Spirit, is 
s the only effectual remedy for the evils which 
i afflict mankind, may find the glimpsé, thus af. | 
0 forded, into the yet unchristianized state of so- 
st ciety, in professedly Christian’ countries, not un- 
y profitably suggestive of individual duty in up- 
ts holding that standard of Christian prince iple and 
id practice which requires us to be ‘holy in all | 
re manner of conversation ’’—aloof from the world | 
st and its spirit. The youthful mind also, in view 
h, of the “simple truth and matter-of-fact,”’ here 
es so simply told—sympathizing with the “ poor, 
eT, silent, weeping girl,’’—may, perhaps, be the 
Ly; more attracted to Him who is here so clearly 
ch seen to be a God hearing and answering prayer— 
ty. able to preserve—willing to bless. 
ect Prompted, as it would seem, by the warm so- 
re- licitude of a Christian parent, Henrietta What- 
re, ley thus commences a review of her past days: 
the “The mercies of God are over all His works, 
ity and His omnipotence is seen in the least as well 
dly asin the greatest. I take my pen, in my 83d 
ne, year, with the desire to impress upon the minds 
pis of my grandchildren the soul-sustaining suf- 
d of ficiency of the grace and mercy I have so largely 
and experienced. Past events are brought to remem- 
lly brance with more ease than what occurred yes- 

terday ; and in the following pages simple truth 
and matter-of-fact will appear 

: After speaking of ‘the great advantage of a 
s im guarded and religious education, and the well- 
‘But grounded hope which may be entertained re- 
yard- speeting those who have enjoyed it, that, when 
and the will is brought into subjection to the power 
1 the of Divine grace, they will prove a blessing to | 
often their parents and to society,” she draws a touch- 
they ing contrast in regard to “the child placed in 
most cireumstances peculiarly unfavorable for being 
or be- preserved in the paths of moral rectitude, exposed 
traly to many temptations, with few advantages of | 





education, and still less of example—and yet 
kept i in the fear of the Lord,’”’—thus magnifying, 

With evident allusion to her own case, “ the 
mercy of God our Saviour, the Rock upon which 






, | was my only -playfellow ; 
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damn we may s safely build our hopes of happliens, 
here and hereafter.”’ 

“Twas born,” she continues, “in the year 
1766, at Killarney, in Ireland. My father was 
a titled Colonel of a regiment quartered in bar- 
racks, by the beautiful lake of Killarney, and he 
also held some lucrative post under Government. 
My mother was a young actress, then on the 
Dublin Theatre. I had one brother, 
than myself. 

‘“‘ When about three years old, my mother and 
| her children were sent to England. My father 
purchased shares in the Irish Tontine. for the 
maintenance of my brother and myself, amount- 
ing then to £12 per annum for each of us. Ar- 
riving safely in London, my futare home was 
with my grandmother and aunt, who dwelt in a 
| good house near one of the squares. My brother 
but I well remember 
that my childhood was not a happy period. It 
was the fashion in those days to stint, but not 
quite to starve children !—to make them stand 
|or sit with their feet in stocks, with a steel collar 
land back-board; besides severe punishment 
| when the frock was dirtied, or accidentally torn. 
| My tall, gaunt governess pursued the same plan 
| of severity. 

“But He who feeds the sparrows brought 
about an entire change. My father had a sister 
who. married a Swiss gentleman, who lived at 
Neufchatel. After some years, having no family, 
they offered to adopt me. One day an agreeable 
looking foreigner entered the room, took me 
upon the knee, and said that he had beautiful 
things in his own country, and that he would 
soon come again and take me with him. His 
kind words and presents made a favorable impres- 
sion, and I rejoiced in the preparations making 
for thee xpec ‘ted visit. The same agreeable visitor 
came on the day appointed in a carriage, and, 
after some conversation with my mother, who 
was weeping, took me in his arms and was con- 
veying me to the carriage, when my mother 
snatched me away, saying, ‘I will not part with 
|my child!’ My brother cried aloud, and it was 
| some time before the stranger, by soothing words 
| promises and caresses, could succeed in carrying 
me away. He held me in his arms erying and 
struggling ; but new objects soon attracted notice, 
and grief subsided. 

‘“« My companion was kind, and after a ride to 
Greenwich, presented me to his wife. My aunt’s 
| first words were to find fault with my dress; my 

mother had spared no pains or expense to give 
me the appearance of a nobleman’s daughter. 
My aunt’s treatment the first night of my coming 
did not gain my affection, and her whole conduct 
afterwards w was consistent with this beginning. 
Her temper was not good, and she was in no way 
prepossessing, either in person or manners. Her 
husband was the contrary ; and during the jour- 
ney, which began soon afterwards, he often 
made me forget England by talking of fine sights 
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at + Paris, shen re vibe y inte wile d staying some days. 
I was at this time between seven and eight years 
of age—a lively child. 

“« My uncle’s father was the chief magistrate 
of Neufchatel. Our arrival caused much sensa- 
tion, and a continual round of ¢ 
vitations. I was too much caresse “d, loade “d with 
presents, and often invited. This excitement 
subsided, but was not succeeded by any regular 
plan of education ; so that the precious time when 
habits are formed was spent in ; and 
doubtless my aunt found that a child whose af- 
fection is not gained cannot but prove more than 
usually troublesome. After a few months, my 
aunt sent me to school at a pretty village called 
Colombier, about six miles from Neufchatel. 1 
was conveyed horseback behind a servant, 
who not having been provided with a belt, I had 
nothing to hold by, and thus seated upon a horse 
without a pillion, the first step brought me to 
the ground. Though much bruised, the man 
seated me before him, with my small wardrobe. 

‘‘T was reluctant to'be sent to school among 
utter strangers, without knowing their language. 
The sum paid for school was only £12 per an- 
num, and we had no holiday s. I now like t 


company and in- 


idleness 


on 


to 


dwell upon this Sis enal mercy ; for the gove rness | 


was a sincere Christian. She only took about 
ten children, and lived with an only sister, who 
was a single woman like herself. During four 
years spent under her roof, she spared no pains 
to instil right motives and good habits. Needful 
correction was not wanting; and I can now see 
her simple yet dignified person seated in a place 
where she could see every child in the room, and 
after giving to each their daily work or present 
task, saying, in a melodious voice, ‘A présent 
mes chéres enfans, louons le bon Dieu.’ She 
then a Psalm, in which all joined. We 
were called up in turn. to read, &c., and after 
sitting two hours, went into another room to work 
and cipher. Dinner at twelve, of which a// par- 
took ; but previous to the next meal, at four, the 
governess inspected the scholars’ work, saying 
as she proceeded, that ‘those who did not work 
should not eat.’ I was idle, and therefore often 
deprived of this favorite meal, consisting of fruit 
and bread. All was conducted in primitive sim- 
plicity, no kind of waste was permitted; and 


sung 


severe punishment awarded for falsehood, and | 


for whatever was contrary to the laws of the Al- 
mighty. Betraying a secret was a serious mis- 
demeanor. On one occasion, when we 
amusing ourselves by torturing some flies, she | 


came in, punished us instantly, and then opeke | 


seriously on the great sin of cruelty to any crea- | 
ture, however small. She believed that such | 
actions would never pass unpunished. The walks | 
about the village were agreeable, one near the 
chateau in particular, frequented in play hours. 
It was a gentle declivity of some length, with a 
view of the beautiful lake of Neufchatel—the 
trees in great abundance. The winter, which in 
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, | to be wasted. 


that country was of long duration, was a time of 
peculiar amusement. On sledges, with litt 
difficulty and pushing when first seated, we went 
swiftly-from the top to the border of the lake ; 
and drawing the sledge up was good exercise. 
I could fill pages with the recollections of the 
order and discipline of this little establishment 

My quarrels were frequent in vindication of the 

English, and many were my punishments. | 
entreated the governess to te ll me what part of 
the school room lay nearest to England, and ob- 
tained permission to sit there. Discipline 
rightly valued by the unthinking, and whena 
message arrived ordering me to Neufchatel, I was 
delighted. There I met my father; but my aunt 
coutinued her severe treatment, and at the end 
of four days sent me back to school. I carried 
many presents and more money than I ever pos- 
sessed before. 

“ When | left this school my governess im- 
parted some excellent counsel; above all, that I 
must pray daily for protection and for the Divin 
blessing and preservation, and when in troubk 
always to kneel down and pray. ‘ We 
meet again in this world,’ added 
woman, ‘but if we do the will of 
meet again ina better.’ Though parting caused 
many tears, yet a secret anticipati m of some un- 
known good soon dried the tears, and made th 
journey on foot one of hope and pleasant expecta- 
tion. The sound of the English I nguage, Al- 
most forgotten, delightful. My aunt had 
formed no plan; but not accustomed to children, 
she felt little interest in them, and suffered tim 


is not 


sh ili never 
this worthy 


God we shail 


was 


She did not relax the sé verity ol 


her treatment, so that on one occasir n, when w 





land asked me ‘ which was 


were 


had a large company, a lady called me to her 
preferred, the school 
at Colombier or living here ’’ ‘The answer was 
‘at Colombier ; for here I learn nothing, but there 
I was learning something every day.’ ‘This reply 
so incensed my aunt, that she sent me to a per- 


|son who only taught plain work, lived at some 
, | distance, and the lowest class of the community 
| were among her scholars. 


The lady who had & 
kindly noticed me interfered, and I was removed 
to the first school in the town. I remember no- 
thing of what was taught, except the lessons of 
the dancing master, both tedious and tiresome 

| During the school holidays I had many invita- 

| tions to juvenile dances and parties. Vintagé 
| time is well remembered as a season of hilarity. 
‘Tt was soon determined to send me back to 

England. The news, intended to overwhelm me 
with grief, had a directly contrary effect; with 

joy unfeigned it was told to every visitor and 
schoolfellow. The delightful thought of retarn- 
ing te dear England was only suspended when 

| bidding ‘ farewell’ to many whose kindness was 
| felt. 

“The family with whom I returned to Eng- 
| land consisted of an English lady, her aunt and 
two children. As the same horses were to g0 
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from Neufchatel to Oste ad the journey occupied rely upon the honor of children until we see it 
two weeks, not going to Calais on account of the | unsafe to do so. Never should we question a 
war between France and England. After a night | child’s veracity, or seem faithless of his promises. 
of sickness on board the ship, we landed at Mar- | We believe that many a first lesson in deception 
gate, where I indulged the most extravagant joy, | has been given by a suspicious parent or a falsely 
thanking the Giver of all good for being again | accusing teacher. The child learns to look upon 
upon English ground, with an earnest prayer that | his word of honor as a thing his supe riors expect 
I might never leave it. My mother manifested | him to tarnish; he feels that he is not relied 
equal joy in receiving me, and folded me in her | upon when sincere and innocent, becomes dis- 
arms. I was then about 15 years old, and the | couraged, and at last throws away the purity of 
expected arrival of my brother from the Charter | heart and speech which none expect him to keep. 
House School was waited for with great anxiety. If little children were more frequently relied 
He did not prove an affectionate bro ther, and all | upon, they would less frequently betray our con- 
my expectation of kindness from him ended. ‘fidence. If they saw that we believed them hon- 
[To be continued. | orable, they would strive to be so ; remembering 

—_—— the holy lessons of truthfulness we have endea- 

vored to instil into their tender minds. The 
most important of all these lessons, however, 

In the extreme highlands of Scotland, it used | is taught by example. Our own lips are watched, 

» be thought an insult to ask a note from a|and if the parent call on heaven and earth to 
ie -btor. When any important business was to be | witness the truth of his own assertions—as if a 
transacted, the parties stepped out alone into the | simple statement were not enough—the child will 
pen air, each repeating aloud his obligation, | soon lose confidence in him and doubt his word. 
with his eye fixed on the heavens. They then “‘ Let your communication be yea, yea, nay, 
made a mark on some stone or tree near ‘by, t to | nay ; for whatsoever is more than these cometh 
keep themselves in remembrance of the transac- | of evil.’—N. Y. Examiner. 
tion ; and tides tells us that a denial of debt 
or a refusal to pay it was an almost unheard-of ms 
thing. y i THE PRINCESS GALLITZIN. 

A gentleman, named Stuart, had counted out} The Princess, who was the daughter of the 
on his table quite a sum of money, which he had | Prussian Field Marshal, Count Schmettau, had 
promised to loan to a neighbor. The borrower, | received an education calculated only to fit her 
before taking it, wrote outa receipt, which he | for entrance into the fashionable world. In 1768, 
offered Stuart. ‘ What is this, sir ?’’ asked the | when in her twentieth year, she had accompanied 
gentleman, sternly. ‘If you are afraid to trust | the Princess Ferdin: ind to the baths of Spa, as 
yourself, I’m sure J will not trust you. You) her maid of honor, and there became acquainted 
cannot have my money;” and, gathering it up, | with Prince Gallitzin, to whom, at the end of a 
he put it back into his purse. That was cer- | few weeks, she was married. In the course of 
tainly a very fine state of society ; but how such 
trust would answer in these degenerate davs, 
business men can judge. ’ 








YEA AND NAY.—QUESTION NOT A CHILD'S 
VERACITY. 


her travels she had acquired some experience of 
court life in Vienna, Paris and London, and was 
then called to play a distinguished part at the 
Hague, as the consort of the Russian ambassador. 
at the Duke of Beaufort’s castle. He was much | Her ambition and vanity were flattered by the 
interested in the Duke’s son, the little Lord Ar- | homage which her talents, no less than her po- 
thur, then but five years old. He used every | sition, commanded, but she was nevertheless far 
effort to win the confidence of the child, but in | from being satisfied with her condition. From 
vain. He shunned the justice, as with abhor- | her earliest youth she had experienced an earnest 
rence. Being pressed for the reason. of such | desire for the knowledge of the truth, and the 
conduct, the artless child replied, ‘1 cannot love | attainment of the ideal of moral perfection which 
him—] am very angry with him, because he | ever floated before her ina variety of forms. The 
hangs men.” ‘Qh, but my brave little fellow, | distractions of the great world had never quenched 
if I did not have them hung, they would steal | this desire. From the unbroken circle of amuse- 
our property, and perhaps take our lives.” ments and visiting, of balls and theatrical repre- 
“No,” replied the child, resolutely; ‘you | sentations, she returned night after night with a 
should make them promise upon their w ord of | craving after something better, that grew in in- 
honor that they would do no sue +h things; and tensity till it became a torture. She felt a wish 
then I’m sure they would not.’ to withdraw — society, and to quiet the inter- 
To the mind of innocence this pledge seemed | nal struggle by devoting herself entirely to the 
all-sufficient. The word of that boy had evidently | acquisition of knowledge and the education of her 
been trusted, and he considered it ve ry sacre .d.}two children. It is somewhat remarkable that it 
However we m: ty distrust men, and lack confi- | sheuld have been Diderot who obtained the con- 
dence in those who have mingled with men andj sent of the Prince to her plan, although the 
learned to dissemble, it is all- important that we’ philosopher had been unable to comply with her 


Chief Justice North was at one time a guest 
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her into the 
At the age of twenty-four, 
ss had retired to a smali secluded house | 
Hague—there, 
ing on passion, to fol 
study. Under the 


request, that he would introduce 
realm of knowledge. 

the Prine 
near the with an energy border- | 
low out a course of scientific 
vuidance of Hemsterhuis, 
she gave her whole soul to the study of mathe- 
matics, lan es, and above all, Greek literature 
and the P iatonic philosophy. Although, from 
her mother being a Catholic, she had been 
brought up in the oo of the Papal Church, 
yet neither in the form of Catholicism nor in that 
of Protestantism had she ever come into personal 
contact with Christianity. So long she re- 
mained at the Hague, she had firmly maintained 
with Hemsterhuis, that none but the populace 
really believed the gospel; since it was impossi- 
ble to have faith in its promises and threatenings, 
and yet to act in such direct e 
doctrines, as was the almost custom. 


mtradiction to its 


universal 


| It was also freque nted by some 





On coming to Miinster, she forgave Fiirstenburg 
his Christianity, as a prejudice of education, and 
on account of her reverence for his great sagacity ; 
but she entreated him not to attempt her con- 
version, as she could not endure to entertain any 
thoughts relating to God, except those which 
God himself had formed in her own hi Ln 
1783, when she and her phy 
paired of her life, she had dism issed the priest 
whom Fiirstenburg had desired to attend 
because she was absolutely without faith in the 
efficacy or importance of the Sacraments. 
During her long and tedious recovery, she for 
the first time, and much to her alarm, became 
alive to the fac ‘. that a slave to literary 
ambition and the pride of learning. ‘ With this 
discovery,’ she said, “ all pleasure in myself 
vanished.”” About this time her children were 
of an age to receive religious instruction, and she 
considered it to be her duty as a mother to im- 
part it. In order at once to preserve her own 


art 


 r- . >} 
ysicians alike 


her, 


she was 


integrity, and to keep from her children her | 


doubts on the subject of Christianity, she 
that the instruction should be purely historical. 
For this purpose she gave herself up to the ear- 
nest study of the Holy Scriptures, reading them 
by pre ference in the Latin version. What she 
had entered on for her children’s sake, she soon 
continued for her own. The truth of ¢ ‘hristianity, 
as set forth the Scriptures, penetrated her 
heart ; and once convinced, she ever after strove, 
with all the energies of her powerful mind, to 
bring her life and actions into the strictest con- 
formity to the truths which she had imbibed. 

small but distinguished eircle 
this extraordinary woman. 


in 


gathered round 
Fiirstenburg brought 


to it his large culture and wide experience ; Over- 


* A philos pner and a 
gen in 1720. He died 
philosophy of the sensu in a popular garb, 
and in a higher form than that in which it has béen 
usually presented. He wrote also on the philosophy 
of relig on the fine arts. 


rchexolo 
in 17 
us school 


st, born in Grénin- 
He presented the 


0) 


rion, and 


dc S- | 


resolved | 
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be rg, in whose child -like piety and simplicity the 
penetrating glance of the minister had at once 
recognized the man destined to carry out his 
most early and cherished plan for the education 
of the people, was a favored member of the circle. 
younger men. 
These were the sons of Bar m Droste of Vischer- 
ing, Kaspar, Max, aft Bishop of Miinster, 
and Clement Augustus, who subsequently became 
Archbishop of Cologne, with their two brothers 
and their former tutor, afterwards the Preben- 
dary Katertamp. A woman like the 
Princess Gallitzin, mayne in breeding and 
ulture, all her contemporari “ “se same rank, 
and who now linked with . r ro talents the 
faith of a little child, could not ae a deep 
impression on these powerful intellects. Goethe 
and Lavater, Herder and Hamann, felt themselves 
in though in different 
tracted and elevated by this remark: 


ter.—F’. Perthes. 


rwa rd a» 


1 
who, 


1c 


a like dé gree, ways, at- 


ible charae- 


THE IMMORALITY OF THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC 


BY ATHAN DYMOND. 


If it were not tl 


mon 


int of virtue is si 
1ould wonder at the 
coolness with which persons of decent reputation 

content to let their to persons of 
abandoned character, and to put periodically int’ 
their pockets the: profits of 
may be easily be inver 


1at a W 
men, 


) cOolmM- 
amongst we 


are hous« 5 


infamy. Sophisms 


ited to — ite the conduct, 


but nothing can make it rig! 

Respectable public brewers are in the habit of 
purchasing beer houses, in order that they may 
supply the publicans with their porter. Some 
of these houses are notoriously the resort of the 
most abandoned of mankind ; the daily scenes of 
riot and drunkennes f the most filthy de- 
bauchery. Yet these houses are purchase d by 
brewers—perhaps there is a competition among 
them for the pren nises; they put in a tenant of 
their own, supply him with beer, and regularly 
receive the profits of this excess of wicke .dness 
Is there no such obligation as that of abstaining 
even from the appearance of evil? Is there no 
such thing as guilt without a personal participa- 
tion in it? All pleas such as that if one man 
did not supply such a house another would, ar 
vain subterfuge: Upon such reasoning you 
might rob a traveller on the road, if you knew 
that at the next turning a footpad was waiting t 
plunder him if you did not. Selling such houses 
to be occupied as before, would be like selling 
slaves because you thought it criminal to keep 
them in bondage. The obligation to discounte- 
nance wickedness rests upon him who possesses 
the power. “To him who knowe ‘th to do good 
and doeth it not, to him itis sin.” To retain 
our virtue may in such cases cost us something; 
but he who values virtue at its worth will not 
think that he retains it at a dear rate. ; 
When in passing the door of an inn I hear o: 


s, and of 








ess 
ing 
no 
ipa- 
nan 
art 
yi yu 
new 
g Ww 
uses 
ling 
ceep 
inte- 
sses 
rou 1d 
tain 
ing; 
not 
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see a company of intoxicate dm men in the “ excess | spirit that b: athes oftenest here, will be suscepti- 


of riot, 
supplies the wine, and profits by the viciousness, 
isa moral man. In the private house of a per- 
son of respectability such a scene would be re- 
garded as a scandal. 
bors’ estimate of the excellence of his character 


It would lower his neigh- | been found in the universal use of names of the 


But does it then constitute a sufficient justifica- | 


tion of allowing vice in our hous ses, that we get 
by it? Does morality grant to a man an exemp- 
tion from its obligations at the same time as he 
procures his license? Drunkenness is immoral. 
If, therefore, when a person is on the eve of in- 
toxication, the innkeeper supplies his demand 
for another bottle, he is accessory to the immo- 
rality. A man was lately found drowned in a 
stream. He had just left a public house, where 
he had been intoxicated during sixty hours; and 
within this time the publican had supplied him 
(besides some spirits) ag forty quarts of ale. 
Does any reader need to be convinced that this 
publican had acted criminally? His crime, 
however, was neither the greater nor the less 
because it had been the means of loss of life 
such accident might have happened ; 
guilt would have been the same. 


* no 
but his 


STUDY OF THE BIBLE. 


“Qurs is a superficial Driven on a 
swift current with a thirst for gold, there is but 
little mental mining. The masses of society do 
not love to think for themselves. They ride 
swiftly, write swiftly, and do not stop very long 
to think deeply. As the result, books abound, 
light literature comes in like a flood, and the 
Bible is neglected. It may be read by many, 
and studied by a few, but to most persons it is a 
sealed book. It is but now and then one muses 


’ I cannot persuade myself that he who | bleof the highest rapture.—Bible Society Record. 





NAMES OF THE DAYS OF THE WEEK. 
Is it not strange that Christians should have 


days of the week, first employed in honor of pagan 
deities, as the following interesting items of his- 
tory show ’—Country Gentleman. 

““TIn the Museum of Berlin, remarks a writer 
ina Newark e ontemporary, in the hall devoted to 
northern antiquities, they have the representation 
of the idols from which the names of the d: ays of 
our week are derived. From the idol of the Sun 
comes Sunday. This idol is represented with 


| his face like the sun, hol ling a burning wheel, 
| with both hands on his breast, signifying his 


course around the world. The idol of the Moon, 
from which comes Monday, is habited in a short 


| coat, like a man, but holding the Moon in his 


| Wednesday, was a 


upon the sacred page till the fire burns. God | 


has thrown a veil over the beautiful and true, 
so that the ve annot be seen by the thoughtless, 
careless ones. The student who comes to the 


Bible thirsting for wisdom, is the only one who | 


is permitted to draw the veil aside, and rest his 
eye on “ words fitly spoken ; like apples of gold 


hands. Tuiseo, from whence comes Tuesday, 
was one of the most ancient and popular gods of 
the Germans, and is represented by his garment 
of skin according to their peculiar manner of 
clothing. The third day of the week was dedi- 
cated to his worship. Woden, from whence 
valiant prince among the 
Saxons. His image was prayed to for victory. 
Thor, from whence Thursday, is seated on a bed 
with twelve stars overhead, holding a hammer in 
the right hand. Friga, from whence we have 
Friday, is represented with a drawn sword in his 
right hand and a bow in his left. He was the 
giver of peace and plenty. Seater, from whom 
is Saturday, has the appearance of perfect wretch- 
edness; he is thin-visaged, long-haired, with a 
long beard. He carries a pail of water in his 
right hand, wherein are fruits and flowers.” 


DAMASCUS. 

Independently of its central position, it has at- 
tractionsin itself superior perhaps toany other city 
in the East. We have heard of “ rose-red cities 
half as old as Time;” but Damascus is at least 


as old as any recorded in history, and is in fact 


in pictures of silver.’’ These find utterance to | 


their feelings in the words of the Psalmist: “ Oh 
how I love thy law! 
day. Mine eyes prevent the night watches, that 
I might meditate in thy word. ‘Thy testimonies 


it is my meditation all the | 


also are my delight and my counsellors.” The 
more devoutly and accurately these studies are | | between the patriarchal age and that of the 


pursued, the more beauty and glory appear. 
Those who drink the oftenest and most deeply 
at the fountain of living waters, have the purest 
and most far-reachihg vision. As the microscope 
reveals new wonders in every object around, and 
the telescope brings distant objects near, so the 
habitual study of the Bible gives clearer and more 
accurate perception of whatever is excellent on 
earth, and of the far off glories of eternity. The 


{ steam-engine. 


the oldest city we know of which preserves to 
this day its original importance. From the time 
when Abraham left his home “between the 
rivers’’ to journey westward to the ‘Land of 
Promise,”’ its name has been familiar; its beauty 
and riches have been proverbial for four thou- 
sand years, and it has been a link never broken 


It has come under the dominion 
of David, of Jeroboam, of Pharaoh Necho, of 
Nebuchadnezzar, of Alexander, of the Ptolemies, 
of Pompey, of Cleopatra, of Herod, of the Mos- 
lem, of the Crusaders, of Timour the Tartar, of 
the Sultans of Constantinople, and the Pashas of 
Egypt, yet it survives and still flourishes. Here 
is still the “street called Straight,’ where Ana- 
nias came, directed by a vision, to inquire for 
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‘one called Saul of Tarsus.” Here is still; habits of Friends, cannot readily be bronght to 
shown a window from which it is said the} hear directly upon such of the people as belong 
Apostle was let down. Here is the reputed site | 


. ‘ 2 to no religious society ; hence the need of Tem- 
of St. Paul’s conversion; and here are the tomb . 


of Saladin, the head of John the Baptist, the 
house of Naaman, and the mosque of a 
Selim. So varied are the associations, near and 
remote, real or apocryphal, of a city which 
crowns them all by its rare position and luxuriant 
verdure, its gardens, its pasture, and its “clear 
streams 2? it 5 Abana and Pharpar, “ better than 
all the waters of Israel.” 


perance associations to prepare the public mind 
for the adoption and faithful application of pro- 
hibitory laws, which shall effectually prevent the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors to 
be used as a beverage. 

‘‘ What more foul common sin among us than 
drunkenness,’ exclaimed Milton. ‘And who 
: can be ignorant,’ he continued, ‘that if the 
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importation of wine and the use of all strong 
drink were Sorbid, it would both clean rid the 
possibility of committing that odious vice, and 
InToxicatina Liquors.—The short ex-| men might afterwards live happily and health- 
tract, on another page, from Dymond’s Essays, fully without the use of those intoxicating li- 
on “the immorality of the liquor traffic,” is in- | quors.”” 
serted at the suggestion of an English corres-| The combination of interests connected with 
pondent, who, referring to the “ Temperance 'the manufacture and sale of intoxicating drinks 
Question,” writes :—‘I am aware it has not | forms one of the most powerful barriers against 
been overlooked in Friends’ Review, but [| the temperance reformation. The influence of 
should be glad, and I am sure many others would, | “emperate drinkers is also too generally found in 
if the vice of intemperance, ‘the curse of | opposition. The poor drunkard, longing for the 
Britain,’ and of America also, were more fre- | fatal draught, but deeply lamenting his own dis- 
quently alluded to.” grace and wretchedness and the suffering of his 
Cordially uniting with our valued friend in family, implores the removal of the temptation 
his views on this subject, we are disposed to give which his diseased appetite is unable to with- 
it that prominence which its importance demands, | stand. 
and to throw whatever influence this journal may [It has been ascertained by the most careful 
be permitted to exercise, both within and be- | investigations in Great Britain, and the same 
yond the limits of our own religious society, into | result may be safely assumed in this country, 
the scale of reformation. Friends, in this coun- | that nine-tenths of pauperism ; three-fourths of 
try, have been long engaged, and not without |¢rime and of juvenile depravity; one half of 
success, in earnest efforts to banish the evils of | disease, and one-third of all suicides, shipwrecks 
intemperance from their own community ; still and insanity, are caused by the use of intoxicat- 





they find it requires unremitting care and labor | ing liquors. 
to prevent an increase of the use of intoxicating In a petition recently presented to the New 
drinks ; nor should it be forgotten that as citi-| York Legislature for a new prohibitory law, it 
zens they have duties to perform towards the | was stated that it could be shown by official re- 
community in general. By adopting rules of| ports from nine counties in the State, that dur- 
discipline, which forbid the manufacture and | ing six months under the License law there were 
sale of spirituous liquors by members of the So- | 4960 commitments for crime; and also, that 
ciety, they long since commended the principle} in the same time, under the Prohibitory law, 
of prohibition by law ; and although every Yearly | there were but 2062 commitments. The same 
Meeting has not extended those rules so as to| happy result prevailed throughout the State until 
embrace all intoxicating drinks—whether dis-|the Court of Appeals decided, in the Third 
tilled or fermented—yet the use of these has be- | month of last year, that portions of the law were 
come so restrieted, that such an extension would | unconstitutional, and thus practically annulled 
bring comparatively few of our members into the | it. A bill was lately brought before the Legis- 
position of offenders. lature at Albany,for a law which, without con- 
It is true that those moral and religious influ- | flicting with the decision of the Court of Appeals, 
ences which have greatly changed the drinking! is intended to prevent a traffic in intoxicating 








drinks to be used as a beverage, and it is to be 
hoped this renewed attempt to suppress a terrible 
evil may be successful. 

In Sweden, the progress of the temperance 
reformation is said to be very gratifying. So 
powerful was the opposition of the people to the 
manufacture and sale of spirits, that the govern- 
ment adopted thorough measures of reform. 
The King, in a late speech to the Diet, repre- 
sents the result “as highly satisfactory in an 
economic as well as a moral point of view, and 
declares that public opinion fully supports the 
measure for the suppression of drunkenness, 
which was growing into a national evil.” 

If civil government be justly regarded as a 
means in the Divine economy for promoting the 
present welfare and future happiness of mankind, 
we may humbly trust that the Supreme and 
merciful Ruler of the Universe will sanction and 
bless every law founded on just and righteous 
principles, and adapted to the removal of evil and 


the “increase of His government and peace.” 


FRrreNDs’ EpucaTIONAL CONFERENCE.—The 
writer has read with much interest the commu- 
nication from an intelligent western correspond- 
ent on this subject. Association as a means of 
progress, is universally admitted to be of great 
value. In no country is it more needed than in 
our own. Not only the vast extent of territory, 
but the diversities of climate producing differ- 
ences in pursuits and in social habits, tend, if 
not counteracted, to occasion great divergence in 
moral and intellectual culture. Hence the need 
of frequent comparison of plans and opinions. 
Another reason may be found in the peculiar 
habits of our religious Society. We justly regard 
itas very desirable that our children should be 
under the care of teachers who are Friends; one 
result of this, however, is the perpetuation of the 
same methods of instruction ; foras young teach- 
ers are taught in Friends’ schools, they naturally 
pursue the modes in which they have been them- 
selves trained. A wider intercourse with the 
world might indeed expose them to undesirable 
temptations, while it expanded their views on 
the subject of their profession. To remedy de- 
fects such as we now feel, Friends in England, in 
the year 1837, founded a “ Friends Educational 
Society,’’ which was to meet annually at Ack- 
worth, and whose specific objects are thus des- 
cribed: ‘To unite Friends interested in the 
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work of Education, for the purpose of collecting 
facts and observations illustrative of the best 
means of conducting the religious, moral, literary 
and physical education of youth in our Society, 
with a particular reference to the state of our 
public and private schools.” 

A number of Friends residing in different parts 
of the kingdom were appointed correspondents, 
and were to be ex-officio members of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Through these correspondents inquiries were 
made on various topics connected with education, 
embracing the methods pursued in schools both 
within and out of the pale of our Society. 

At the annual meetings committees were ap- 
pointed to prepare reports on special subjects of 
inquiry. The results of their labors were em- 
bodied in papers which were read before the As- 
sociation at the following annual meeting, and if 
deemed suitable, printed and distributed among 
the members. To these committees we are in- 
debted for able and instructive discussions on 
questions affecting the condition of schools, and 
of course the welfare of our children. Among 
these may be enumerated papers “On religious 
instruction and moral discipline, by Thomas 
Pumphrey ;” “ On the past experience of Friends 
on the subject of Education, by Samuel Tuke ;” 
“ On the study of English Grammar,” “ On the 
teaching of the classics, by John Ford ;” “On 
labor in connection with intellectual instruction,” 
“On English composition,” “ On the range of 
studies in Friends Schools,” &. The reading 
of these papers in most instances elicited remarks 
from teachers and others present, and in, the 
published records of the proceedings a summary 
of these discussions is inserted. 

This hasty sketch of what has been done by 
our English Friends, may serve to show what 
has been thought the most efficient means of ob- 
taining the ends in view there. It has certainly 
elicited valuable information, and the volume of 
reports and essays now before us, contains much 
that cannot fail, if carefully studied, to be useful 
to all who are concerned in the management of 
our schools. Yet it by no means follows that the 
plan of the English Educational Society is best 
adapted to our country. In one respect, at least, 
a departure from it would seem to be desirable. 
The place of meeting, instead of being perma- 
nently fixed, might be determined at each annual 


meeting, and probably might usefully vary at 
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each. The great distances by which 


ficult to obtain a full representation of profes- 
sional teachers ; but the reading, discussion and, 
when desirable, printing of their papers, would 


no doubt be productive of much good. 


It would indeed be ve ry important to the suc- | 


cess of the proposed Association, that it should 
include teachers and other friends interested in 
Education from all the Yearly Meeting the 


Personal intercourse would serve to 


s on 
continent. 
dispel prejudice, to excite mutual interest and 
sympathy ; and it can scarcely be doubted that if 
the members met in a spirit of love for each other, 
and with a generous and unselfish interest in the 


cause, they would rcturn to their often solitary 
labor cheered and iny igorated, stronger to toil and 
Will not others of our 
correspondents give us their views on this sub- 


ject 7 rom 


more patient to endure. 


MARRIED, 
Mamaroneck, 
DeveL, of 
daughter of 
place. 


On the 15th inst., at Frie 
West Chester Co., New 
Stanford, Dutchess 


Daniel and 


nds’ Meeting, 
York, StepHEen 
Co.,, to Marrua F., 
Anna Griffen, of the former 


, On the 3d of 12th month last, 
Meeting, Richmond, Ind., Wittiam 
delphia, to Mary Barker, 


at Friends’ 
Baxter, of Phila- 
of the former place 


Diep,—In New Bedford, Mass. 
month, 1856, Exizasern, ughter of Lydia T. and 
the late Paul Howland, aged 27 years,—a member of 
New Bedford Monthly Meeting. 


, on the 27th of Twelfth 


At the residence of his mother, at Eagletown, 
26th of 12th mo., 1856, George W. Harvey, 
son of Caleb Harvey, (dec’d) and Bathsheba Harvey, 
in the 23d year of his age, a member of Richland 
Monthly Meeting, Hami Ind. 


ilton Co., 
sidence of her 


on the 


—, At the re 
Lewis, in Knox Co., Ohio, on the 
1856, Saran, widow of Jesse Foulke, 
Bucks Co., Pa., in the 89th year of her 
ber of Alum Creek Month] 
previous to her death 


John 
lfth mo., 
formerly of 


son-in-law 
9th of Twe 


age,—a mem- 
y Meeting. A short time 
she conversed freely on the 
subject; said it had been her great concern for many 
years to stand as with her lamp trimmed f 
in her hand, ready to depart at a moment’s warning— 
that her hope and trust were not in any work of right- 
eousness that she had done, but in the 
through Jesus Christ her Saviour, 
felt nothing in her way. 


mercy of God, 
and that she now 


WANTED, 
A Female Teacher in Friends’ Boarding 
West Lake, near Picton, Canada West. 
the 5th of Fourth month next. 
made to 


School at 
to commence 
Applications may be 


Levi VARNEY, 
31—6t. 


Superintendent, 


Picton, 1st mo. Picton, C. W. 


Friends 
here are separated, would perhaps render it dif- | 


| with exposure to a burning sun. 


|with a tribe of Bechuanas, far in tl 





| tion 


and burning | 


| papers contained witchcraft-medicine. 
| well,”’ 
|and if they are lost, on your heads the b 





| stone found the parcel there safe. 


lof 30 times. 


REVIEW. 


LIVINGSTONE, THE AFRICAN 
AND MISSIONARY. 

This remarkable man, who arrived in London 

last week, after many years of toil and hardship 
in Africa, is nearly forty years of his fac 
is furrowed through hardships, and is almost black 


DR. TRAVELLER 


age 


He is in good 
health and spirits. His left arm, which was broken 
by a lion, is improperly set, a defect which h 
will endeavor to get corrected while he is in 
England. He has scarcely spoken the English 
language for the last sixteen years. He lived 
ie interior, 
for eight years, guiding them in the paths of vir- 
tue, knowledge, ‘and religion. He, in conjunc- 
with Mr. Oswald, discovered the m 
cent Lake Neami, in the interior of Africa. He 
traced, by himself, the course of the great river 
Zambesi, in Eastern Afriea, and xpk re d one ol 
the extensive and arid deserts of the African con- 
tinent. In the interior of that continent h 
reached the eighth degree of southern latitude, 
that is twenty-six degrees north of ™ Cape of 
Good Hope, far be yond the range of any former 

traveller The Lake N I \gami is far to ie west 
of the hunting grounds of Gordon Cumming 
Livingstone was in those grounds when the lion- 
slayer was there, and they met often. Living- 
stone never could make the Africans believe or 
understand that his countryman came for sport 
They thought he came for meat which he could 
not get at home. The last news that Dr. Living- 
stone heard from Europe, while far away from 
the coast, was when he was near Loando. He 
then read of the battle of Balaklava. It was a 
twelvemonth before he heard further news. The 
wife of the Doctor is the daughter of Mr. Mof- 
fatt, the civilizer of the Bechuana nation. Mof- 
fatt had lost sight of his son-in-law for some time, 
and attempted to penetrate into the inte rior to 
see what had become of him. He failed to reach 
him, however, but he sent on, by friendly tribes, 
a package of books, newspapers, and letters 
This package was brought to the southern bank 
of ariver which separated two hostile tribes 

Livingstone was then living far to the north of 
this river. ‘The Southrons called to the North- 
men, and told them that they had some property 
belonging to the doctor, who was held in great 
respect by both tribes. - The Northmen refused 
to cross over for it, saying that the books and 
66 Very 
said the Southrons, “ we leave them here, 
lame will 
fall.”’ They then retired. The Northmen 
thought better of it, crossed over, placed the 


agnifi- 


| parcel on an island in the river, and built a hut 


over it. Twelve months afterwards, Dr. Living- 
The doctor 
has been struck down by African fever upwards 
He has constantly slept in the 
open air in the most unwholesome climates, and 


he has travelled over “‘sands and shores and 
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desert wildernesses,”’ with no e axthly ete he 
says, save his own right arm, but under the pro- 
tection of the Almighty. It is impossible to 
talk with the doctor without discovering that he 
has a brave heart, and pence and endur- 
ing energy. 

Dr. Livingstone explored the country of the 
true negro race. He saw a multitude of tribes 
of Africans, and several races, many of whom had 
never seen a white man until he visited them. 
They all had a religion, believed in an existence 
after death, wors hip ped idols, and performed re- 


considered themselves superior to white men, 
who could not speak their language. 
numerous and destructive, because many tribes 


in Africa believed that the souls of their chiefs | 


migrated into the bodies of those animals. Far 
north the doctor found a country abounding in 
game and oases, though at some parts the game 
had been thinned by the natives, who had been 
supplied with firearms by the Portuguese. 
the time when Dr. Livingstone was supposed to 


have been lost, owing to the ship which contained | | licited. 
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there is one,) is expected to contribute a certain 
small sum weekly towards its support. This is 
an excellent feature in the plan of the Institution, 
helping to keep up the feeling of independence 
which it is so important to cherish in the poor, 
while we are fulfilling a Christian duty by cloth- 
ing the naked and feeding the hungry. Such 
charities as the Foster Home cannot tend to in- 
crease pauperism. The poor are encouraged to 


do all in their power towards the maintenance of 


their children, little though it may be, and the 


| children are instructed and prepared to support 
ligious ceremonies in groves and woods. They | 


themselves. Instead of one such home in our 


| large city we need fifty. That it should be 


Lions were | 


| 
| 
} 
| 


| 


languishing for want of funds, can be accounted 
for only on the supposition that either its wants 
or its merits are not sufficiently known. The 
expenses are always conside rab ly above the 
receipts, and, at this present time, the “y are much 
increased by illness among the chil lren, who are 
afflicted with scarlet fever, measles and whooping 


At! cough. 


Donations are earnestly and respectfully so- 
They may be sent to Morris & Jones 


his despatches foundering near Madeira, he was | & Co., 16th and Market sts., or 352 Arch st. 


in the interior of the country trying to seek a 
road to the sea coast. 

He describes the laneuage of the Bechuanas, 
amongst whom he lived, as remarkably sweet and 
expressive. It has none of the clicking sound 
which distinguishes the Bosjeman language. 
The whole of the dialects of the African tribes 
have affinities one with another, a circumstance 
which assists a traveller who understands one 


The doctor left the interior of Afric a by descend- 
ing the river Quelamaen which emp ties itself in 
the Mozambi: jue Channel. It was in an attempt 
to find him that several of the crew of H. M. B. 
Dart were drowned. He hopes next year to 
enter Africa again from the east, and proceed to 
extend his discoveries. Although so long away 
from the abodes of civilized men, he has not lost 
the manners and polish of a gentleman.— The 
Scottish Press of Dec. 1Gth. 
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THE FOSTER HOME. 

Among the various benevolent institutions for 
which our city of Brotherly Love is distinguished, 
there are few, if any, which are so justly en- 
titled to our active sympathy as the Foster Home. 
For, while its he Iple ss little inmates, deprived of 
one or both parents, appeal to our humane feel- 
ings and should touch the tenderest chord in 
every heart, the rules of the Association com- 
mend themselves to our judgment also. Not only 
are the children under their care provided with 
a comfortable home, guarded from evil example 
and companions, trained in habits of industry 
and virtue, and carefully instructed in the ele- 
mentary branches of learning, but the nearest 
relative of the orphan, (the surviving parent, if 


| 





ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MANAGERS OF THE 
ADELPHI SCHOOLS FOR COLORED CHILDREN. 


To “ The Philadelphia Association of Friends for the 
Instruction of poor children.” 


The Managers report, that they have continued 


l their attention to the duties of their appointment 


| 
| every month. 





; | during the past year, Committees of the Board 
dialect to make himself intelligible in another. | 


having visited the se hooks while in session twice 
From their reports it appears that 
the orde sr of the schools and the progress of the 
scholars in the branches taught have been gene- 
rally satisfactory. The principal teacher in the 
Infant department having resigned, her place was 
filled by one who had acted as assistant, another 
being appointed to fill the vacancy occasioned 
there by; they entered upon their duties the first 
day of Second month, 1856. 

The rules for the regulation of the library have 
been somewhat modified, and the change proved 


| to be beneficial by the increased interest shown 


in it on the part of the scholars. The number 


'of books loaned during the past year has been 


1206. 

It is gratifying to observe the high apprecia- 
tion of these schools by a portion of the colored 
people, especially by such as have received a con- 
siderable part of their education here and now 
have children of their own attending. 

If those Friends who feel an interest in this 
much neglected portion of our population would 
vall occasionally and observe how the limited 
number who come under our direction are not 
only partaking of an education in those useful 
branches which will promote their comfort in 
after life, but are also subjected to influences 


calculated to foster religious impressions, it is 
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confidently bé Jie ved the cond ration that ane 
interesting children are chiefly dependent on| 
donations for the continuance of such advant ~| 
ges, will induce a liberality which will never al-| 
low this association to lack means for the promo- 
tion of its benevolent object. 

During the past year we have received two | 
hundred and fifty do liars, the amount of a le acy 
bequeathed by our late frie nd Jasper Cope. 

Shoes to the an _ of $36.80, and various 
garments made up by the chil lren of the girls’ 
school, (who are taught sewing and cutting out 
garments one day in the week,) have been dis- | 
tributed to the more destitute children during 
the past winter. 

The whole number now on the register in the 
Infant school is 1646 ; class list 109: average at- | 
tendance during the year 66. 

In the Girls’ 


de partment re; 
class list 62 


sister No. 903; 
; average attendance 38. 
We have expt nded during the year 
for the support of the schools. 
Signed by direction and on behalf of the Board 


of Managers, 


$1254.81 | 


Cuas. J. 


, 1856. 


ALLEN, Clerk. 
12th mo. 25 
Ata meeting of the Association held First mo. 

), 1857, the following Friends were appointed 

officers for the ensuing year :— 
Cler]:.—Edward Richie. 
Treasurer,—Richard Richardson. 
Managers,—Joel Cadbury, Israel H. Johnson 

Thomas Lippincott, Richard Richardson, Mar 

Balderston, Charles J. Allen, Benj. : Pitfie 1d 

Edward Sharpless, Jabez Jenkins, Jr., Calel 

Wood, Josep h 8. E lkinton, James Kite. 


THE FALL OF THE CURTAIN.—SIR WALTER 
SCOTT. 

The scene to which the reader is introduced is 
a striking one, presenting, in its accessories, more 
of a northern than of a southern character. Let 
him imagine a river, not full in volume and 
tardy in pace, like most English waters, but 
possessing many of the attributes of a mountain 
stream ; here rushing in noisy ey over a} 
shallow and pebbly bed, there eddying in whirl- 
pools, and anon tranquil in dark profundity. Let | 
him suppose this stream flowing through lands | 
originally forming part of a richly-endowed 
monastery, standing about three miles distant 
from the point of which we speak, and to be seen 
from many elevations. 


| 
| 


Upon one of the com- 
manding banks of this river, surrounded by rich 
plantations, which form a remarkable contrast to 
the sterility of the neighborhood, stands a man- 
sion of no very considerable size, but strikingly 
varied by tower and buttress, by gable and 
“coign of vantage,” parts aking in its general 
character much more of feudal than of domestic 
times, and referable to no peculiar style of archi- 
tecture. Around are hills worthy to be called 


| intelligent world. 
| and Continental, Cis-Atlantie 
| authors, lawyers, divines, gentry, nobles, heroes of 
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mountains, the ble ak and rugged tops of which 
often brave the winter’s snow and winds, whilst 
a thousand traditions of the supernatural, and of 
the spirits of fell and flood, and many historical 
associations, attach themselves to their summits 
or to the localities at their base. The whole 
scene is very picturesque and beautiful, and still 
more interesting when its story is known, and 
when all is associated with the name of him who 
planted those trees and erected those towers. 
Scarcely the Kebla of the Mohammedans has had 
more eyes turned towards it than have been 
turned to this spot. It has been the topic of 
numberless essays—the goal of many a pilgrim- 


s, which 


ave—the scene of histories and mysteri« 


| have not only excited the inhabitants of Britain, 


but even extended more or less throughout the 
Men of all nations, English 
and Trans-Atlantic ; 


sea and shore, have in their turn visited this re- 
nowned spot, and deemed a smile from its pos- 
sessor of more value than if it had come from 
almost any crowned head of Europe. Yet the 
admired man was neither monarch nor conqueror, 
but an author, though one of a conspicuous class. 
But now his wand is broken; the seal of death 
is on his brow. In the midst of the 
hands had planted—within the mansio n he had 
reared—in the month of June, 1832—on a beau- 
tiful summer’s evening, when, through the open 


wor ds his 


window of the sick-chamber the ri ipple of the 
’ | adjacent 


Tweed could be distinctly heard, as 
if it were murmuring a requiem over his depar- 
ture—the magnificent Sir Walter Scott expired. 

There are some men, sad, sombre, melancholy, 
who seem to have an affinity with death. There 
are others in connexion with whose memories the 
thought of death seems discordant. Such was 
he of whom we write. His history is well 
known. Never was there a more striking in- 
stance of the insufficiency of earthly good to 
achieve permanence, or tos atis sty the mind of the 
possessor. When the great Ge ontile apostle sur- 
veved the efforts of those who, in his day, strove 
for the garland of the Olympic games—an ac- 
quisition which then ope ned the way to notoriety 
and renown, he said: “ They do it for a corr uptible 
crown.” Such is the history of all human am- 
bition. Scarcely is the prize placed upon the 
brow, but it begins to fade; and the shrivelled 
and mouldering remnant is all that soon remains 
of what once taxed the most strenuous powers to 
obtain. Scott strove hard to acquire a crown ; 
he gained it, but it was a corruptible one. The 
history of his life is a melancholy but instructive 
commentary upon the words of Solomon : “Then 
I looked upon all the works which my hands hs ad 
wrought, and upon all the labor that I had la bored 
to do, and behold all was vanity and vexation of 
spirit, and there was no profit under the sun. 
But we anticipate. 

Walter Scott was born of respectable parents, 
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and received a training for the northern bar. In 
early life, however, a stronger impulse than that 
of legal ambition gained possession of his mind 
and dictated his future course. His successes 
were not those of jurisprudence, though by per- 
sonal and family interest he rapidly acquired two 
legal appointments. He was constituted Sheriff- | 
depute of Selkirkshire and Clerk of Session, and | 
on obtaining the latter position, he ceased alto- 
gether to practise as an advocate. He had in the 
meantime, however, felt the blaze of the poetic 
fire within him; and, after a few maiden efforts, | 
began to astonish and delight the world by the 
energy of his literary productions. Powers such 
as his, directed to high moral issues, might have 
left an enduring impress upon the world. Scott 
had in him many high materials of excellence. 
He loved virtue; he was eminently noble and 
generous, free from envy, and beloved in every 


circle in which he moved, he would have scorned 


to prostitute his powers to base and unworthy 
ends. He had much 
which win respect and admiration, and possessed 


nessed them in the young man who came to him, 
beheld with affection. But his views were still 
sadly short of the true sublime. Though by no 
means destitute of many pious and devotional 
sentiments, they were not imbued with the spirit 
of evangelical religion. He aimed rather to con- 
fer pleasure than to work out lasting benefits ; 


and though he mingled much that was instruc- | 


tive and valuable with the pleasure he gave, he 
was not a Milton, who loved to paint 


“ The living throne, the sapphire blaze, 
Where angels tremble while they gaze ;” 


nor even a Cowper, who, instinct with the fire of 
heaven, has contributed greatly to fix sentiments 
of living piety in the minds of men, and who 
held aloft the despised or neglected traths of re- 
ligion at a time when to do so was a disgrace. 
Scott’s success, however, was eminent in its 
sphere. The world applauded with rapture the 
metrical romances which flowed with such facility 
from his pen. When does it not praise him who 
can successfully amuse? When he turned him- 
self from poetry to prose, the popularity of his 
productions surpassed that of any writer before 
or since. Nor was he confined to any single class 
of literature. So versatile were his powers, as 
that there was scarcely any current topic which 
he did not ‘‘ touch,” and, in general estimation, 
“touch only to adorn.” And what was most 
wonderful was to observe how his well-ballasted 
mind withstood the gales of applause which blew 
upon him from every quarter. ‘‘ The homage paid 
him,” in 1809, writes his biographer, “ would 
have turned the head of any less gifted man of 
eminence.’ Another friend thus described the 


different effect which all this adulation produced 
upon Scott on the one hand, and his wife on the 
“«‘ Mr. Scott,” said she, “ always appears 


other. 


| natural and venial. 


in him of the elements | 


to me like a glass through which the rays of ad- 
miration pass without sensibly affecting it; but 
the bit of paper that lies beside it will presently 
be in a blaze ; and no wonder.”’ 

Yet, though the mind of Scott seemed steadily 
to resist the influences which would have utterly 
destroyed most others, there were circumstances 
which ultimately pointed out this weakness, 
though they were for along time hidden from 
the world. The error of Scott may seem to many 
Its indulgence, however, led 
to his undoing. His great temptation was the 
ambition of founding, by means of his talents, 
not only a reputation, but a family. “I assure 
you,” he writes to his relative, “‘ we are not a 
little proud of being greeted as laird and lady of 
Abbotsford.”” This was the notion continually 
present to his mind ; and to be a kind of modern 
feudal baron was the object of his constant poeti- 
val aspirings. Alas! if adversity have slain its 
thousands, surely prosperity has slain its ten thou- 
sands. Well is this world described as “a bad 


| . . , 
| paymaster, who gives not what he has promised.’ 
many features which the Saviour, when he wit- | 


Never did any man, from Solomon downwards, 


| think by any spell to bind this variable, inconstant 
life to do his bidding, who did not in some shape 
|or other reap remorse and sorrow. 
|ing the wind to reap the whirlwind.” ‘It has 
| no stalk.” 
quel. 


It is “* sow- 


We shall see more of this in the se- 


Certainly, as the world would judge of it, no- 
thing seemed to promise so perfect a realization 
of human wishes as the position which Scott held 
during a long period, ‘The waters of a full cup 
were wrung out to him.” Taking him as he ap- 
| peared during many years, there seemed nothing 
farther to desire. His profits as an author were 
such as had been, before he obtained them, re- 
garded asimpossible. He could calculate on the 
possibility of gaining £30,000 in two years by 
his more considerable works, and £6,000 by 
| smaller brochures, and this in addition to a com- 
| petent income which alone would have placed 
him beyond the reach of want. In fact, bargains 
| were made between him and his publisher for 
| works not only not written, but not even yet 
planned, and for four works at once, for which 
payment was made in anticipation. 

During this time, his house at Abbotsford, 
| which had gradually grown into a mansion, was 
the seat of a princely hospitality, carried on upon 
the widest scale, and its festivities often rivalled 
those of nobility itself. His extraordinary powers 
of conversation were the delight of all his asgo- 
ciates, whilst his real benevolence and unaffected 
kindness gave to his talents a resistless charm. 
No man shone more brightly in domestic life, or 
had around him a wider circle of attached friends. 
The finger pointed him out wherever he could be 
recognised—in the street, on the stage-coach, in 
the steamboat; honors came upon him from the 
most unexpected quarters ; he was toasted at pub- 
lic dinners; was on terms of cordiality with al- 
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most every man of eminence; was an honored 
guest at the palace of his sovereign ; and, in the 
festivities which ereeted Georg re LV on his visit 
to Edinburgh, was almost as much noticed as the 
monarch himself. He received the highest dis- 
tinction when present during the occupation of | 
Paris by the Allies, and in Ireland was almost | 
overwhelmed by demonstrations of his popularity. 
He refused to be made poet laureate; he could 
have obtained without difficulty a seat on the bene th; 
he was created a baronet amidst circumst noes 
of peculiar favor; and in his latter days received 
the offers of a pension, and of the rank of privy 
counsellor. Authors dedicated to him the highest 
productions of their genius; and, in the height 


him a presentation copy of his works, inscribed 
—‘ ‘To the Monarch of Parnassus, 
his Subjects.’ Universities afforded to him their 
highest honors. In short, the whole cornucopia 
of human enjoyment seemed at one period to be 
poured at his feet. And what was more surpris- 
ing was, that none of these things were purchased | ¢ 
by baseness, servility, or abandonment of self- 
respect. 

One secret there was, indeed, which in its ope- 
ration must have weighed like lead upon his 
spirit. 
though it must be confessed that it sometimes 
him. With this exception, his honors were fairly 
gained. One of his friends wrote o 


“He has been for many years the ob ject of the 
most acute and vigilant observation, and, as far 
as My own opportunities have gone, I must agree 
with the general report, namely, that on no oe- 


casion has he ever b yetrayed the smallest symptom | 


of vanity or affectation, or insinuated a thought 
bordering on presumption, or even on a con- 
sciousness of his own superiority in any respect 
whatever. Surely, if Sir W alter Scott 
be not a happy man, which he seems truly to be, 
he deserves to be so.” 

Such was the man who, by a singular fascina- 
tion, drew towards him the attentton of thou- 
sands. 


contributed more to its promotion. He was gay, 


witty, though not frivolous ; the surprising stores | 


of his capacious memory seemed inexhaustible ; 
he was equally at home in poetry, history, fic- 
tion, criticism, and antiquities; he had a clear 
view of human nature, and a large experience of 
the world. What eyes were directed towards 
him as he 
Session! Howeagerly did men watch his glance, 
as if from it they could divine his secret ! 
what interest did the stranger mark every move- 
ment of his pen, wondering what might be the 
theme then engaging him! Many were the 
tourists who, lacking an introduction to the great 
man, wandered curiously about the gates of Ab- 
botsford, if perchance they might catch a glimpse 


|arrived at Havana from 


| the passage. 
of his unequalled popularity, Lord Byron sent | 2 


from one of 





| have heretofore civen 


| have been smothered between 
| 2 « 

|! ; | tinies and murders have been perpetrated, and 
But that he did not think a guilty one, | 
i he ad like sO many sheep. The 
necessitated a tortuous policy most unworthy of| s 
| land, are strong with those 
him in| 


1825, with possibly somewhat too high a a varnish: | jches, that in coolies becomes more 


| sufficient labor to work them. 


| been resorted to. 
| to embark, but the y are deceived in many ways, 
|and persuaded, no doubt, to believe, that their 


If the object of men were pleasure, none | 


| of Cuba. 


sat at his desk in the little Court of | 
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of him who was the great marvel of his times! 
Seldom has human ambition reached such a pin- 
nacle. Rarely has popularity been founded upon 


}such varied qualifications, and indeed excellen- 


But 
‘He build 


cies. 


s too low who builds beneath the skies.” 


We must turn the medal, and behold the obverse. 
(To be concluded.) 


THE COOLIE SYSTEM, 


Three hundred and nineteen coolies recently 
Amoy, in a Holland 
those who started, died on 
They were assigned to purchasers 
each, and were resold at $190. 
although elossed over by various 


ship. One in ten of 


at $170 
This system, 


some 


| pretexts, abotinds with cruelty and wrong. In 


the first place, the wretched coolies are deceived 
—in the second, they are submitted to fearful 
risks on the voyage—and in the third, they are 
rarely returnes d to their native land. It amounts 
to little less than slavery ina new form. We 
accounts of a few 
on board of coolie ships. Hundreds of victims 
the decks, mu- 


scenes 


the miserable Asiatics have been knocked in the 
3 inducements to 
teal them or coax them away from their native 
who have no other 
As the trade in Africans dimin- 
important. 
The planters in Cuba complain that their estates 


god than gold. 


will soon become valueless, unless they can secure 


Colored slaves 
command such enormously high prices, and the 
risks of obtaining them are so great, that this 
new de vice ot engaging coolies to engage at a 
certain rate for a specifie xd number of years, has 
They are not, in fact, forced 


condition will be benefitted in every of view. 
Sut when once on ship-board, alas! for the fu- 
ture. They are crowded together like so many 
cattle, without the slightest regard to comfort ; 
and if any pestilence breaks out among them, 
they are treated like any thing but human 
beings. We are told that at the present time, 
many thousand coolies are laboring on the estates 
However al they could not 
get back, if they would. Nay, thus far, we have 
never heard of a return cargo. Is it not possible 
for the United States Government to do some- 


| thing with the laudable object of exposing and 


With | putting san end to this system ? 


At least, an in- 
quiry should be instituted, for the purpose of as- 
certaining all the facts, and of thus en: abling the 
public to understand the true nature of this new 
mode of supplying Cuba with laborers. We are 
sorry to say, that already several American 
vessels have been actively engaged in this trade. 
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At first they carried it on openly. But the ex- 
pressions of popular opinion became so significant, | 
that the firms which are responsible in Boston 
and New York deemed it expedient to disclaim 
all participation, or to promise a discontinuance 
of the traffic for the future. If, therefore, the’ 
work is still pursued in American vessels, it is | 
done secretly. We repeat—the Coolie System, 
as far as understood, is cruel and criminal, and} 
it therefore should be held up to public detesta- | 
tion. —Pennsylvania Inquirer. | 


| 





ON THE GOING OUT OF THE OLD YEAR. | 
Every year that hurries by, | 
Though it wait not for reply, 

Brings, as plainly as it can, 


Serious questions home to man ; 
Tells him that he is but dust; 
That he holds his life “iN trust !”’ 
And that trus’’. discharge demands 
Sober reckoning at his hands. 


| 
Ask we, then, of by-gone years, | 
What their true result appears ? 
Some of us have known enow | 
To write wrinkles on the brow; | 
What of wisdom have they taught ? 
What true pleasure have they brought? 
What of real growth in good? 
Questions these—in thoughtful mood 
It becomes us oft to ask, 
Not to turn from as a task ; 
Life’s best boons we all confess, 
Wisdom, virtue, happiness. | 


Are we HAPPIER? Truest bliss 
Surely should consist in this— 

In the happiness of aLL, 

High and low, and great and small! 
What though every rising sun 

See new wreaths by science won; 
Though the arts their trophies show, 
And the rich may richer grow ; 
Science, commerce, wealth and art, 
Leave ungladdened many a heart! 
Are there more, or are there less, 
Who now share in HAPPINESS ? 


Are we BETTER? Growth in good, 
Truly felt and understood, 

Means a growth in every grace, 
Shining in its proper place ; 

It implies a growth in love 

Unto Him who reigns above! 
Love to al, His creatures here, 
Rendered@or His sake more dear! 
Tried by this unerring test, 
Genuine g@podness is confest ; 
Heavenly ih its aim and birth, 

It would make a heaven on earth! 


If such questiong and replies, 

Bid misgiving d@ubts arise, 

May those ae urge us, still, 
So to weigh the good and ill 

Of our daily walk in life, 

That it be not found at strife 

With his merciful intent 

Who another year hath lent ; 

But, with humbled, grateful hearts, 
May we so perform our parts, 

That in each God yet may give, 
We may to His glory live! 

Sunday School Journal. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
Perhaps the following may please some of the 
juvenile readers of the Review. J. H. 


THE CHILD AND BIRD. 
“ Come hither, pretty stranger, 
From out the wintry storm, 
And dwell secure from danger 
Within my cottage warm. 
Nice food will I provide thee, 
And drink from crystal spring, 
No harm shall e’er betide thee— 
Come, fold thy restless wing. 
And when the spring returning 
Makes all things bright and gay, 
I'll send thee forth at morning 
Upon thy joyous way. 
Then many a song will cheer thee 
From every verdant grove, 
And I will come to hear thee 
Tune forth thy notes of love. 
Sut come, my pretty stranger, 
’Till wintry storms are o’er, 
And dwell secure from danger 
Within my cottage door.” 
“] thank thee, gentle maiden, 
For thy kindness and thy care, 
Yet thy offers may not win me 
From the free and boundless air. 
Though snow and frost are round me, 
It ‘still is my delight 
O’er the ice-bound field and forest 
To wing my wayward flight. 
For the hand that made my pinions 
Has provided food for me, 
And in all His broad dominions 
I can sing, I’m free, I’m free.” 


Orleans co., N. ¥. P. M. H. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Foreicn INtTeLLicence.—Liverpool advices to the 
10th inst. have been received. 

The Paris Conference closed on the evening of the 
6th by the signing of a protocol, which is expected to 
terminate the difficulties that have hitherto prevented 
the execution of the treaty of last spring. Russia 
cedes Bolgrad and Tabac to Moldavia, and receives in 
return a strip of territory on the right bank of the 
river Yalpak, including the town of Komrat. The 
Isle of Serpents is decided to belong to Turkey, 
with the mouths of the Danube. The new boundaries 
are to be fixed, and the Austrian troops and British 
fleet withdrawn, by the 30th of 3d month next. The 
Commission on the Principalities is then to proceed 
to fulfil its mission, after which the Conference will 
re-assemble at Paris to ratify the proceedings. 

The Swiss difficulty was considered as virtually 
settled, by the interposition of France, supported by 
England. The.Emperor Napoleon undertakes to en- 
deavor to obtain from Prussia the renunciation of all 
claim to Neufchatel, in return for the release of the 
prisoners; and should the King of Prussia refuse to 
negotiate on this basis, the Emperor will support the 
independence of Switzerland, and oppose any aggres- 
sion by Prussia. The Swiss Federal Council approved 
these terms, and had convoked the Federal Diet for 
the 14th inst. to receive them. The American Charge 
d’Affaires at Berne had also interceded with the King 
of Prussia, who is reported to have assured him that 
the question with him was one of honor, but that if 
Switzerland gave way, he might possibly renounce 
his claims. Great agitation and alarm were said to 
exist along the frontier of Baden and Wurtemburg, 
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the Mexican government relative to church 
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which would probably become a battle field, in the 
event of hostilities, and would be exceedingly injured 
by the interruption of trade. All the municipal coun- 
cils have petitioned against permission being granted 
for the passage of Prussian troops. The policy of 
Austria is also reported to be favorable to Switzer- 
land. 

EneLanp.— The statement that C. P. Villiers had 
been appointed Minister to Washington proves to be 
incorrect. The appointment has been conferred on 
Lord Napier, who is a practised diplomatist, having 
served in that capacity in Austria, Persia, Russia, 
Naples and Turkey. 

The English coast has been visited by a series of 
violent gales, and numerous shipwrecks have occurred. 

The opposition to the continuance of the increased 
income tax levied during the war, has spread to Ire 
land, where the question is vigorously discussed. 


The sum of £376,500 was expended last year on | 


account of public education in Great Britain. The 


expense of the establishment for the administration of | 


the poor laws was £162,451. The total number of 


emigrants was 136,000, of whom 97,000 emigrated to | 
About one-half of the emigration | 


the United States. 
to Australia, and the whole of that to New Zealand, 
are composed of Englishmen, while more than two- 
thirds of that to the United States consists of 
men. 
pool for American ports on their way to Utah, during 
the past year. 

France.—The Archbishop of Paris was assassinated | 
on the 2d inst., 
of Paris, by a discharged priest. 

A French squadron is said to have been dispatched | 
to China, to co-operate with the English in demand- 
ing concessions from that government. 

A recent census shows the population of France to 


Iraty.—The Pope has complained of the action of 


! 
} 
be 36,000,000 persons. 


prope rty, 
and declared all the measures which it has taken in 
opposition to the Papal authority to be null and void. 
He has also denounced those priests who obey the 
laws of the countries in which they live rather than 
instructions from Rome. 

The Austrian commandant at Parma has received 
orders to evacuate the Duchy whenever the Duchess 
Regent shall call upon him to do so. The Austrians 
have occupied it since 1849. 

Marshal Radetzky, the Austrian Commander in Chief 
in Italy, recently died suddenly, at an advanced age. 

Russia.—The Emperor, it is said, has resolved to 
introduce the Gregorian calendar, or new style, into 
Russia, thus rendering their dates conformable to 
those of other Christian nations, from which they now 
differ twelve days. 

NicaraGua.—The accounts respecting Walker’s con- 
dition and prospects are contradictory, one statement 
representing him as having 1200 able-bodied men at 
Rivas, well supplied with provisions and ammurition, 
with 300 more at Punta Arenas awaiting the comple- 
tion of a steamer to take them up the river to join 
him; while others give a gloomy account of his situa- 
tion. President Mora of Costa Rica has issued a proc- 
lamation, offering to any of Walker's army a free and 
safe passage to San Juan and thence to New York, on 
the ground of his belief that most of the foreigners in 
Walker's service have been deceived, and would wil- 
lingly quit him_if assured of protection and aid to 
reach their own country. Many of them are said to 
be deserting him. A large body of men is reported to 
have pronounced for Walker at Leon. 


Domestic.—Gov. Geary, in his message to the Ter- 
ritorial Legislature of Kansas, recommended the re- 
peal of the obnoxivus laws, and the giving up of all 
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Upwards of 4,000 Mormons sailed from Liver- 


| or less obstructed, and most of them complet 
| by ice. 


while officiating in one of the churches | 


| debate, some Senators objecting on the ground 


| this country, 
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legislation relative to slavery ; but the Legislature ha 
refused to comply with the recommendation 

During the year 1856, the number of foreign immi- 
grants who arrived at "Boston was 21,912, of whom 
about 2,000 were Mormons. 

The accounts from Texas relative to the success of 
the experiment of using camels on the extensive plains 
of that region continue to be encouraging. The ani- 
mals which have been imported are in the care of a 
company of cavalry at Camp Verde, Texas, and are 
employed for the transportatiou of military stores. Jt 
has been ascertained, by repeated experiments, that 
more can be transported by six camels in five days 
than by two mule teams of six each in ten days. 

The snow storm of the 17th, 18th and 
appears to have prevailed from Georgia to Canada, 
and probably farther north, and the drifts « 
the high wind completely obstructed the 
and in many cases other highw: uys, so that 
tween the principal cities was suspen ed 
days. The storm was accompanied and followed by 
intense cold. AtQuebec onthe 18th, the thermometer 
was 30° below zero, at Ogdensburg, N. Y.. 36° and 
at Watertown, N. Y., 40°. At Augus sta, G now fe 
throughout the 18th, and the mercury, at rise on the 


19th inst 


On the 22d the Savannah 
river was filled with floating ice. All the harbors o: 
the Atlantic coast from Norfolk northward, are mors 
ly closed 
Two hundred vessels were said to be lying at 
the mvuth of the Patapsco river, a few ince 
unable to reach Baltimore. The weather has als¢ 
been very severe at the West. At Cincinnati and 
other places on the Ohio, much suffering experi- 
| enced from scarcity of fuel, the low state of the rive: 
having prevented the usual supplies of coal being ob- 
tained during the autumn. The City Coun 
cinnati have taken measures to procure 
coal by railroad. 

Conecress.—The bill respecting the submarine tele- 
graph passed the Senate on the 22d after an 


l of Cin- 


a supply of 


nimate 
Great Britain’s possession of both ends of the lin 
would give her a great advantage in case of war wit 
while others believed that the construc- 
tion of the telegraph would be a powerful means for 
maintaining peace 

Much interest has been excited in b 
during the week, by questions connecter 
power of Congress to compel the attendan 
nesses. The Select Committee of the Hous¢ 
resentatives, appointed to investigate charges of 
ruption made against its members, reported that. 
Simonton, a witness before that Committee, had r 
to answer certain questions propounded to him; ar 
offered a resolution directing the Sergeant-at-Arms te 
bring him before the House to answer to a charge of 
contempt. The resolution was added, t! 
was brought forward and permitted tf state his reasons 
after which a resolution was adopte@#that he should be 
continued in close custody by the Bergeant-at- Armes 
for the remainder of the session, or until discharged 
by further order of the House, after having purged 
himself of contempt. A bijj reported by the same 
committee, providing additiofjal penalties hereafter for 
witnesses refusing to testity bgfore committees of either 
house, pagsed the House on the 22nd, and was sent to 
the Senate, where it was referred to the Judiciary 
Committee, reported back in a few minutes without 
amendment, and passed the next day. It has since 
been signed by the President. A bill passed the House 
on the 26th, to enable the property of an emancipated 
slave, who died intestate, to descend to his s!ave wife 
and children, their owners being willing to set them 
free. The property, it was thought, would otherwise 
vest in the United States. 


witness 





